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The Disappointed Angel 


One Friday morning Jesus gave an 
angel a list of seven boys and girls. “Please 
go and tell these children I love them and 
want them to come to heaven,” He said. 
Glad to do whatever Jesus asked, the angel 
took the list and flew swiftly to earth. 

The first name on his list was Jack. It 
was still early, and Jack was kneeling by 
his bed praying. The angel whispered to 
him, and Jack gave his heart to Jesus right 
then, to keep safe from sin all day. 

The angel flew away very happy. “Now 
I must see Delbert during worship at the 
church school.” 

But Delbert was not at the church school. 
He had decided to go to public school in- 
stead. So to the junior high the angel went. 
“I'll be able to pick out Delbert quickly,” 
he thought. “He will be behaving so much 
better than the others.” 

But alas, Delbert thought it so clever to 
be like the other boys that the angel had 


The angel found Jack praying in the early morning. 
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a very hard time finding him; and when he 
did, Delbert was down at the gym helping 
work up a cheer for the football game the 
junior high was going to play against the 
senior high Sabbath afternoon. He was so 
excited about it, that when the angel talked 
to him, he didn’t hear. 

“I can’t try any longer,” the angel said 
at last, “for I must speak to the others 
today.” With a sigh he turned and left. 

When he got back to the church school, 
he found it was the last morning of the 
Week of Prayer. Margaret and George, the 
next on his list, were listening to the church 
pastor asking the boys and girls to give 
their hearts to Jesus. “That’s just what I 
came to say,” thought the angel. Everything 
was so quiet, and George and Margaret 
were listening so closely that when the 
angel whispered in their ear, both of them 
stood up quickly to show they wanted to 
follow Jesus all their lives. 

The angel was so happy that he lingered 
around the church school all the rest of the 
day. There were other angels there too, 
and he felt he belonged. He planned to 
talk to the last three children at MV meet- 
ing. 

In the evening he stepped into the church. 
Alice and Mae had not yet arrived. The 
meeting had already begun when they came 
in, and they plopped down in the back seat 
and giggled over some pictures in their bill- 
folds. The angel tried many times to talk 
to them, but they never listened. 

Only John was left. “Perhaps,” he 
thought, “John will listen while he studies 
his Sabbath school lesson.” 

But no. For when John got home he 
said he was much too tired to study the 
lesson tonight, or even to pray, and he got 
right into bed and went to sleep. 

Sadly the angel looked over his list. 
Three had accepted, but four had turned 
him down. Disappointed, he flew back to 
heaven and reported to Jesus. 


” 


Jesus was sad too, but He tried to cheer r 
Y 


the angel up. “They have not rejected you, 
He said. “They have rejected Me.” 

If the angel came to invite you to heaven 
today, would he find you listening? 


Your friend, 
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UNCLE ARTHUR'S STORY 
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PURPOSE © 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL vT 
Author of “Uncle Arthur’s Bedtime Stories,’ “The 
Children’s Hour With Uncle Arthur,” etc. 


pAtsy, one of the nicest girls in school, 
was sitting on a bench in the playground 
with her legs stretched out in front of her 
as she talked to one of her friends right after 
dinner. 

All of a sudden a group of girls ran by. 
One of them, tripping over Patsy’s legs, fell 
heavily to the ground. When she got up she 
was very angry. 

“You nasty, mean thing!” she said. “You 
tripped me on purpose!” 

“I didn’t; really I didn’t, Monica,” said 


Monica fielded the ball, and threw it with 
all her might. Pasty did not see it coming. 
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Patsy. “It was an accident. I’m very sorry.” 

“It. wasn’t an accident,’ said Monica 
sharply. “I know you. You hate me, and 
that’s why you did it.” 

“I don’t hate you. Really I don’t,” said 
Patsy gently. “I wasn’t even thinking about 
you. 

“T'll get my own back, I will,” said Monica. 
“You wait and see.” 

Noticing the crowd that had gathered, 
and wondering what all the hubbub was 
about, a teacher strolled up. To page 21 
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x Billy, the Terrible-tempered Goat 


/By MARYANE G. MYERS 


H® WAS the finest goat in ten States, Alice 
decided as she leaned across the droopy 
wire fence. Billy's eyes were as bright as 
new tin cans, and his chin whiskers flapped 
as delightfully as a white sock on the clothes- 
line on a breezy day. Yes, indeed, he was the 
finest goat in ten States, maybe forty-eight, 
for that matter. However, there was one 
thing wrong with him, she had to admit. 
Billy had a terrible temper. 

“You were as tame as a kitten when you 
were small, but Bob and Joe have teased 
you until you even look cross,” she told the 
family pet. 

The goat stopped chewing on the paper 
carton, turned his back, and nibbled on the 
rope that tied him. 

“Perhaps I teased a bit, too, ’ Alice con- 
fessed. “Never as severely as the boys though. 
Yet I can’t understand why Mother has for- 
bidden me to play with you. Perhaps she 
thinks you are too rough. As if a girl could 
not handle a goat!” She laughed, walked to 
the gate, and went inside. “With my broth- 
ers away and Mother in the house, I believe 
this would be a good time to ride a goat.” 

Billy looked up and shook his head as if 
to say, “That’s what you think.” 

“Let’s not argue!” Alice exclaimed. “I’m 
not afraid of your horns—that is, not as 
long as you are securely tied to the oak tree. 
You can’t go far.” 

The goat, apparently wholly disinterested, 
went back to nibbling on the rope. 

Alice advanced bravely and patted Billy 
on the head. He gave his ears a little shake 
and continued to look about for something 


to eat, as if he had not already had enough 
breakfast for two goats his size. 

Slowly, and a bit apprehensively, Alice 
climbed aboard his sturdy white back. “Gid- 
dap, Billy!” She gave him a sharp slap to get 
him started. She had seen him take her 
brothers for short trots around the tree, and 
expected the same. “Here we go!” she urged, 
but Billy still did not go. 

She administered another sharper slap on 
the side to arouse him. 

It was like lighting fifty dollars’ worth of 
fireworks all at one time. Billy bucked like 
a bronco, fought the ground like a panther, 
and steamed like an engine. All of which pro- 
duced a scene of wild rage and sent the girl 
flying over his head in a couple somersaults. 
Then he jumped around frantically like sky- 
rockets and chain lightning on a rampage. 

Greatly shaken but uninjured, Alice picked 
herself up out of the dust and dived for the 
gate. “Whee!” she exclaimed. “That was a 
close call.” But one backward glance at Billy 
told her that her troubles had only started. 
The rope that had tied him had snapped 
in two. He was free, and pawing the air like 
a wild animal. 

Alice was too frightened to scream or 
think. She swallowed a mouthful of air and 
ran as fast as she could toward the house. 
Without looking back, she knew that Billy 
had leaped the fence and was in close pur- 
suit. His hoofs seemed to thunder at her 
heels. 

Frantically she raced toward the back door. 
“Mother!” she cfied. But she did not have 
time to get inside. Billy was too close for 
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that. So she ran around the house. “Mother, 
open the door!” she called. 

By that time her mother was at the door, 
holding it open. However, the goat’s horns 
were too close to permit her to step inside. 

Again she raced around the house, almost 
out of breath. Again the animal lunged for- 
ward just as she attempted to run inside. 

The length and breadth of the house had 
never seemed so great before. Alice was 
breathing hard as she started around the 
third time. She almost stumbled on a clump 
of flowers just as she reached the door again. 

ae With an extra spurt of energy, she bounded 

inside the house and leaned breathlessly 
against the closed door. Then with a moan 
she pointed to the kitchen windows. It was 
evident the fight was not over. 

Billy, trembling and snorting, was glaring 

) in the windows. For a moment he dashed 
away, butted against the door, and then came 
back to the windows. 

“Mother,” Alice gasped, “he’s going to try 
to get through the window.” 

Mother shook her head. “Billy can’t get in. 
The windowpanes are too small.” 

“One is broken and hasn’t been replaced,” 
Alice reminded her. Then she had an idea. 
“Mother, do you mind if I use our old mirror 
for a windowpane? If Billy sees himself, 











he may decide to go away.” 

“That's a good idea,” said 
Mother, and hurried to the 
pantry, where the old mirror 
was kept on a high shelf. 
“Here it is. Do you want to 
take it to the window?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Alice. “He gave me 
a scare, and now I'm going to teach him a 
lesson. He has never seen himself before.” 

The animal was prancing up and down 
outside, butting against the house and mak- 
ing a fearful racket. Alice slipped the mir- 
ror into the opening of the broken window, 
behind the screen wire. Suddenly the goat 
saw it. He jumped backward. Then instead 
of making a dive for the side of the house, 
he ran straight for the mirror, breaking 
through the wire mesh and shattering the 
glass. 

It was a cut, stunned, and bewildered goat 
that disentangled his head and horns from 
the window frame. He stood there shaking 
himself, then turned and ran as fast as he 
could back to the shelter of the oak tree. 

Alice and Mother stood at the back door 
watching him go. 

“Mother, I can’t begin to tell you how 
sorry I am for disobeying you,” Alice said. 

To page 19 
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Alice was too frightened even to scream. She swallowed a mouthful of air, and ran. The goat ran too. 
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TWO GOALS TO REACH 


\ / By BETTY STIRLING 





CHAPTER 8: THE GOALS IN SIGHT 








HIS was the last straw! Graduation itself 

was to be held on Friday night! Didn't 
the junior high ever hear of any part of 
the week besides Friday night and Saturday? 
Dave was beginning to wonder. 

Couldn’t he, just this once, relent and at- 
tend? The speaker would surely have a talk 
on guiding principles of life, or something 
like that. Wouldn't that be O.K. for Sabbath? 

“It’s up to you, Dave,” his father said. 
“You know which day is the Sabbath, and 
you're old enough to decide for yourself.” 

Yes, he knew. He couldn't argue himself 
out of that. But just this once! Maybe his 
folks weren't trying to decide for him, but 
he knew what they were praying. 

When the Friday night of graduation 
came, he took his place rather glumly beside 
Romola in the MV meeting. And then Elder 
Curry had to pick the topic, of all things, 
“Sharing Your Faith by Your Actions.” 

Dave listened halfheartedly. What good 
had it done to try to share his faith during 
this past school year? He couldn’t see any 
results. Carl wasn’t impressed at all. Clay- 
ton still termented him on occasion. Don 
seemed a little less hostile. Roger had asked 
a few questions about religion. And of course 
he had talked with most of his teachers about 
it. But what had come of any of it? 

What was the minister saying? 

“... ‘both he that soweth and he that 
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reapeth may rejoice together. And herein 
is that saying true, One soweth, and an- 
other reapeth.’ We don’t always see im- 
mediate results for our faith sharing. Others 
may harvest the results of our seed sowing. 
But in heaven we will know. . . .” 

Maybe he hadn’t done as much as he 
should have, but he had tried, anyway. He 
had done his best, with God’s help, to live 
his religion while attending the junior high. 
Maybe his sowing would bear fruit someday. 
But how he did wish that next year he could 
go to the academy, where he wouldn’t be 
taunted about his faith all the time. 


Monday afternoon after dinner Dave was- 


lying on a swing in the patio thinking. 
Summer vacation had begun. If only he 
could find a job, so that he could earn enough 
to pay at least part of his academy expenses. 
He wondered whether he had been missed 
at the graduation. He hadn't seen any of 
the fellows since. Probably they hadn't no- 
ticed his absence at all. After all, there were 
about 250 graduating from the ninth grade. 
And, too, he had graduated the year before 
from the eighth grade at the church school, 
so it didn’t matter too much if he didn’t 
graduate from the ninth, too. He’d been the 
only one who finished the eighth grade at 
that time. 

He felt somewhat discouraged as he 
thought of the two goals he had set for him- 
self. He hadn’t got any of his friends really 
interested in religion. And he couldn't figure 
out any way yet to earn his academy ex- 
penses. 

He opened the Bible lying beside him 
to one of his favorite texts, Matthew 17:20. 
“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
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ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 

He was faced with a mountain, there was 
no doubt of that. And he determined again, 
that with God’s help, he was going to 
move it. 

Romola bounced out the back door and 
tossed a green envelope into his lap. 

“This just came in the mail,” she said. 

Dave tore it open, with Romola peek- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“Dear Dave,” it read, “We need a depend- 
able boy in the produce department of our 
market this summer. You have been highly 
recommended for the job. Since our market 
is open seven days a week, you may have 
Saturday off and work Sunday. If you are 
interested, please come tomorrow morning 
at eight. Sincerely, Mr. C. L. Dirk.” 

Interested? Whee! Dave was ready to fly! 
Already the mountain was melting away. 

“And Mr. Dirk,” he said in awe. “That’s 
Clayton’s dad!” 


Could Clayton have recommended him? 
Surely that wasn’t possible! 

A bristly crew cut appeared at the top 
of the fence, and then a grinning face. 

“Hi, Carl,” said Dave. 

Carl perched on top of the fence, then 
jumped lightly down to the patio floor. 

Soon three other faces appeared above the 
wall—Clayton, Roger, and Don. They too 
jumped down into the patio. 

“We have a gate,” said Dave. 

Carl looked sheepishly at the other three 
fellows, then back to Dave. 

“We saw the postman leave the letter,” 
he said. “We wanted to hear what you'd 
say.” 

“I knew Dad mailed it early this morning,” 
said Clayton. “And I could spot his green 
envelopes anywhere.” 

“You—you knew what was in the let- 
ter?” Dave looked at Clayton. 

“Sure.” Clayton grinned. “A week or so 
ago Dad was muttering about the kind 
of help he’d had during the school year. 


Sadly Dave lay on the swing and picked up a Bible. He had tried hard all 
year to share his faith and find a way to the academy. He felt he had 
failed in both his goals. But things were about to turn out much better. 
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(; TALKING IT OVER 


/By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


Sometime when trouble worries you, 
And you feel mighty sad, 

Talk to Mom about it, 
Or tell it to your dad. 


They are always ready 
To help you when perplexed; 
They have a special interest _ 
When all your hopes seem wrecked. 


But if your mom and dad cannot 
Give the help you need, 

There is another, dearer Friend, 
Who will your troubles heed. 


For God will hear your problems, 
And will help you solve them, too; 
At any time He'll listen 
And talk things o'er with you. 








Lazy, good-for-nothing rascals like his own 
son,” Clayton recalled, with a rueful expres- 
sion on his face. “Said he sure wished he 
could find a young fellow with some prin- 
ciples about him who'd help out during 
the summer when the produce department 
was rushed. So I told him about you and 
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how you'd never do anything you didn’t 
believe in. Dad didn’t believe it. So I said to 
him, ‘You just watch. Dave doesn’t go to 
any school doings on Friday night. I'll bet 
you he won't even be at the graduation.’ 
And Dad said to me, ‘If any boy you run 
around with has any principles strong enough 
to make him stay away from graduation be- 
cause he thinks it’s the Sabbath, I'll hire 
him.’ And just like I told him, you didn’t 
go to the graduation. So Dad sat right down 
and wrote you the note. Do you want the 
job?” 

“Do I want it? What a question! I'll be 
there bright and early in the morning.” 

Dave shuddered when he thought of how 
close he had come to deciding to attend the 
graduation Friday night. He knew now that 
it paid to do the right thing all the time 
without exception. 

He thought of a text he had learned 
some time ago. “All things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to his pur- 
pose.” 

“Well, cm’ on fellows,” said Clayton. 
“We'll run along while Dave goes on with 
his Bible reading.” 

But Dave noticed that Clayton didn’t say 
it in the mocking tone he had always used 
before. 

Roger and Carl hung back as Clayton and 
Don climbed the fence. 

“Say, Dave.” Carl hesitated before going 
on. “Do you suppose—er, would it be all 
right, if we went to church with you next 
Saturday? We're kinda curious. Mom wants 
to go, too.” 

“Of course, Carl. I'll be glad to have you 
and Roger both go, and your mom, too.” 

“Thanks,” said Carl. “We'll see you about 
it again during the week.” 

He and Roger quickly climbed the wall 
and dropped down on the other side to 
catch up with Clayton and Don. 

“It does pay to share your faith, Romola, 
and to try to live your religion,” said Dave. 
“Both my goals are in sight.” 


THE END 


(Next week GUIDE begins a new serial, 
“The Fight of the Last Frontier,” a story of 
thrilling adventure exploring in the moun- 
tains.) 
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7 ® meee was waving her hand wildly. carbon copies of sales slips, use a pencil with 
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“Yes, what is it, Margaret?” the teacher a harder, thinner lead. 
asked. Some pencils are flat so they won't roll 
“Please, Miss,” said Margaret, “may I when a carpenter drops them; others are 
| sharpen my pencil?” small and thick to fit the chubby fingers of 

“Yes, of course,” said the teacher. “You a youngster just learning to write. Business- 
know you can’t do your lessons without a men, who once used only black- and red- 

\ good sharp pencil.” colored pencils, have found uses for all 

At the same time, in the next classroom, seventy-two colors in which the modern 
the students were getting ready to take a_ pencil is made. 
test. “Be sure all of you have at least two There are pencils that write on glass, cloth, 
well-sharpened pencils on your desks before cellophane, plastics, metals, and movie film. 
I pass the test papers out,” the teacher was A pencil has been developed for steel mills 
saying. “They will help you write your test that leaves a mark on white-hot ingots. For 
better.” outdoor use by surveyors, engineers, con- 

Out on the playground Charles wanted struction workers, and workers in the oil 
to write a note for Al to take home to his fields, another pencil leaves a mark that is 
brother John, who was sick. So he found practically permanent in spite of sun and 
a piece of paper and pulled a short stub rain. 
of pencil out of his pocket to write with. One of the other unusual developments 

Pencils, pencils everywhere. What would is a nonslip knurled pencil sold mainly to 
we do without them? And there are far more -butchers and megg_packing plants, Rpere 
different kinds of pencils than you probably N6V yee) 1954 rY, 
ever thought of. But who knows how pen- : : ' R 
cils are made? Not very many people! 

A little while ago JUNIOR GUIDE asked 
Mr. Jack Banner, of New York, to tell us 
where pencils come from. These are the 
wonderful pictures he sent. 

He told us some interesting things about 
pencils, too. For example, he said there are 
more than 350 different kinds of pencils, and 
each: has a special use. 

Black lead pencils come in eighteen de- 

>, grees of hardness and density. Newspaper- 
» men, who write quickly and need thick, 
: broad strokes, use a very soft pencil, while 

sales clerks, who must make three or four 







If caunen & GRIEF AND LEAD PENCIL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


The “lead” in pencils is not lead. It is a mixture 
f of graphite and clay, with other chemicals. This is 
ground as fine as face powder. Water is added, then 
the mixture dries and is forced through small holes, 
producing soft spaghettilike coils on the floor. 
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More on How Pencils Are Made 


workers have to operate with greasy fingers. 
Colored pencils are now being used to touch 
up scratched surfaces of furniture. 

The materials that go into lead pencils 
come from twenty-five different countries 
around the world, and there are 125 different 
steps needed during the manufacturing proc- 
ess. The quality of wood used is the same 
as that for fine furniture. Measurements are 











Still soft, the leads are placed in huge 
stone pots and heated in ovens at 2000° 
or more. They come out hard, and are now 
ready for the wood casings to be put on. 
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so precise that they are not allowed to be 
more than 1/1000th of an inch off. 

With all this the lead pencil is one of the 
few commodities you can buy today at an 
average price of five cents apiece. 

Thus the lead pencil is not so simple as 
it appears to be, and it is no wonder it has 
maintained its leadership as the most com- 
monly used tool for writing today. 


The soft coils of lead are cut into ag lengths, 
which are laid side by as to . After drying, 
all of them are a gee ri oll inches long. 

















Pencils are made like a sandwich. 
Several grooves are cut in pieces 
of cedarwood. The leads are put 
into the grooves, and then another 
piece of wood, with grooves like 
the first one, is placed on top. 
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The “sandwiches” are squeezed together 
under pressure and are stacked for twenty- 
four hours to dry. Near the point of a pen- 
cil, where it has been sharpened, two lines 


can be seen, where theAPged was glued. 
ya 


The “sandwiches” are cut into six separate pieces, 
each piece a pencil in the rough, and these un- 
finished pencils are stacked in wooden cases un- 
til they can be sanded and lacquered. The lady 
has pulled a rough pencil from the large case. 


The smooth, shiny surface on wooden pencils is made 
of lacquer. Pencils get anywhere from six to twelve 
thin coats. After each coat, the excess is wiped off. 
The man is pouring lacquer into the machine that 
automatically coats the pencils as they go through. 





After each coat of lacquer is ap- 
plied, the pencils travel down these 
conveyer belts to dry. After the final 
“lacquer bath,” the erasers are put 
on, and the pencils, finished at last, 
are packed in boxes to be shipped. 
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There was a scraping noise and the 


sound of something splashing! 


R. MORGAN, the principal, was so sure 

someone had broken into the church 
school that he called the police before he 
could work up enough courage to investigate. 
It was a damp, foggy night, and he could 
swear he had seen a half-hidden flashlight 
blink quickly on and off right beside the front 
door. And he heard the sound of several 
voices, too. 

He was really quite embarrassed when he 
learned what it was all about—happily em- 
barrassed, that is. It all came as a result of 
something he had said in school that morn- 
ing. He had been talking to the. children 
about the shabby appearance of the building. 

“We'll just have to do something about the 
condition of our school building,” he had 
told them. “We've talked long enough. 
Someday we must start, and that time is 
now. It is not proper that the words ‘Seventh- 
day Adventist Junior Academy’ should ap- 
pear on such a shabby-looking place.” 

He was right, and all the students knew 
it. The academy was in very bad shape, with 
dirty windows, and woodwork that hadn’t 
been painted for years and years. ; 

“Now please go home and tell your par- 
ents what I've told you,” continued the prin- 
cipal. “And let’s see if we can soon have a 
school we can be proud to attend.” 

In spite of Mr. Morgan’s earnestness, some 
of the boys and girls quickly forgot what 
he had said. But the three Parker girls did 
not forget. When they got home that night 
they could talk about nothing else. They 
even seemed to think that their mother 
should call up all the church members and 
put them to work. Finally, in desperation, 
Mother protested. 

“Now I think Mr. Morgan is absolutely 
right in saying that something ought to be 
done about the school,” she told the girls. 
“But I’m sure he didn’t intend you three 
to get so excited about it! What should we 
do? If Mr. Morgan wants to organize an- 
other work bee, we'll all come out and help, 
of course. But I do wish you would stop 
urging me to start things. You know per- 
fectly well that I’ve got enough else to do.” 
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BURGLARS AT | 


By pal « 


“But Mother,” urged Gloria, “the public 
school on the other block is so nice and 
pretty looking, and our little school looks so 
awful beside it! Can’t we do something?” 

“And the inside, too, especially our room,” 
added Carol. 

“But girls, please be sensible,” said Mrs. 
Parker. “What can we do?” 

“I know! I’ve got an idea!” volunteered 
Betsy eagerly. 

“O Betsy, you and your ideas,” scoffed 
Gloria. 

“But this one is a dandy, honest!” ex- 
plained her sister with a cheery, 
mischievous smile. “Here’s what 
we'll do. Listen 

Meanwhile, over at the Mor- 
gan home, Mrs. Morgan didn’t 
like the way Mr. Morgan came 
home from the school. He was 
plainly unhappy, and did not eat 
his food at suppertime. 

“What's the matter, Bob? 
Aren't you feeling well?” she 
asked him anxiously. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” re- 
plied Mr. Morgan, with ill-con- 
cealed nervousness. 

“Then why aren’t you eating 
your supper?” she urged. 

“Oh, oh!” Mr. Morgan hadn't 
realized that he was doing more 
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Through the darkness Mr. Morgan saw 3 
suspicious-looking figures hanging 2m 
around the front door of the school. 











T THE SCHOOL! 
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daydreaming than eating. He quickly gulped 
down a few bites—and went off into an- 
other daydream. His wife was only the more 
convinced that he was deeply disturbed. 

“Who had a fight with whom today?” she 
prodded, smiling. 

“Oh, nobody, nobody,” explained Mr. Mor- 
gan, brightening up. “Today was one of those 
happy days when nothing bad happened.” 

“Then some of the parents 7 

“No, no——” 

“Then the condition of the school has you 
down again?” ventured Mrs. Morgan. 
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“Oh, of course, now you've 
hit it,” agreed Mr. Morgan 
wearily. “Ever since I’ve been 
here I've hoped that some- 
body would get up enough 
vim and vision to do some- 
thing about it, but it seems 
as though nobody cares.” 


“Bob, why don’t you draw up a detailed 
list of what needs to be done at the school 
and how much it costs, and tell the parents 
at church this week?” 

“That’s a good idea!” he exclaimed. “I'll 
go to the school right now and make up the 
list!” 

Before Mrs. Morgan had a chance to tell 
him to finish his supper, he had grabbed 
paper and pencil and scooted out the door. 

When he came within sight of the school, 
he suddenly slowed down, almost paralyzed 
with fear. It was a dark, smoggy night, but 
with his keen eyesight he could see several 
ghostly figures stalking about the main en- 
trance. Then he heard a most peculiar noise 
that made his heart almost stand still. It 
sounded like scraping, but then again, for 
a few moments, it was like the sound of 
liquid splashing in a can. Then, all of a 
sudden, he thought he saw a subdued flash- 
light—in fact, two or three of them. 

“Burglars!” The frightened thought hit 
To page 19 

















‘What the Wind Is Good For 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering requirements: 4a. Why is it rainy on the west side of the Pacific 
Coast mountains and dry on the east side? b. Why is it cooler and more moist 
in the mountains than in the lowlands? c. Why does rain generally come from 


the south and clear weather from the north? 


relation to the winds? 


MV HONOR Two years ago a Pan Amer- 


ican Airways’ pilot flew from 
Japan to Hawaii in 114% 
hours. Ordinarily it took 
around 1814 hours. He made 
it in a third less time than 
the regular flight would require. Not only 
that, but he made a nonstop flight and saved 
sixteen hundred dollars’ worth of fuel. He 
was using the same type of plane other pilots 
had used. Shortly after that another pilot 
flew the same distance in nine hours. How 
did they do it? 

The answer is that they had a powerful 
tail wind pushing them along. This wind, 
now known as the “jet stream,” was not dis- 
covered till recently, because it is high up. 
In fact, from March to October it is so high 
that pilots cannot use it. This stream of 
wind is about six miles deep and as much 
as three hundred miles wide. It travels at 
a rate of one hundred to four hundred miles 
an hour from the West to the East con- 
stantly. Since that first memorable trip the 
jet stream has been used regularly, and it 
will probably become very important in the 
future of flying. 

There are other constant winds that have 
been known for hundreds of years. The trade 
winds and the westerlies were very useful 
in the early days of sailing ships, for they 
helped the traders in their trips between 
Europe and America, and also to cross the 
Pacific in a short time. 





IN WEATHER 
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7. What is convection? What is its 
° 


These winds are caused mainly by the ro- 
tation of the earth. The great speed of the 
earth near the equator is more than the air 
can keep up with. Then the slight differ- 
ence in speed between the surface of the 
earth and the air makes a wind. If this was 
the only cause for wind, all our breezes would 
blow from East to West, but winds are more 
complicated than that. It is only at the 
equatorial zone that the prevailing winds 
are from the East for this reason. 

As you may have noticed when heating 
water in a glass container, it goes up in the 
center and down at the sides. This circula- 
tion is known as a “convection current.” 
Heated water or air expands, becomes lighter, 
and rises. Then cold water, or air, rushes in 
from the sides to take its place. 

Convection currents also influence the 
wind. At the equator the air becomes heated. 
It rises, and the colder air from the poles 
rushes in it take its place. This causes a 
general drift of surface air toward the equa- 
tor. For this reason the trade winds blow 
from the Northeast. 

Convection currents also cause local, or 
small, winds. When the land is warmed by 
the sun during the day, cooler winds come 
in from the sea to take the place of warm 
air that has risen. At night the land cools 
off more quickly than the sea, and the breeze 
blows back to the warmer water. This type 
of wind is well known to people who live 
near the sea or large lakes. 
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. and the eastern side so dry. This 
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Drainage winds are similar. The air over 

a snow-covered mountain range becomes very 

cold and heavy and flows down to the 

warmer valleys. This kind of wind may be 

very strong, especially when it comes from 

large ice fields. People have given them 

names. The williwaw of Alaska and the 

Aleutians is of this type. The mistral of 

Southern France, the bora and Euroclydon, 

| (mentioned in the story of Paul's ship- 

wreck) of the Mediterranean are also drain- 

age winds. So is the blast that howls through 

| a the Columbia River Gorge, and the norther 

that comes from Canada to invade Texas 
occasionally. 

The violent updrafts that cause thunder- 
| storms have been discussed in an earlier 
| article. These are also convection currents. 

The wind may travel at great speeds and 
yet not be noticed. At times it forms a spiral 
whirl and makes a small twister, or pocket- 
size whirlwind, that carries dust and leaves 
up with it. 

When this happens on a very large scale, 
hurricanes are formed. In these the wind 
may travel at a terrific speed, but the cen- 
ter of the whirl is perfectly calm. 
You may have been in one without 
realizing it. The center of the hur- 
ricane moves slowly. The wind may 
blow hard all morning. In the after- 
noon there seems to be a brief lull 
for an hour or less; then the storm 
begins again as furiously as ever. 

In western North America there 
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air chills it, and rains usually follow. In Al- 
berta particularly the chinook wind is accom- 
panied by what is called a chinook arch. The 
sky is overcast with gray clouds, but in the 
western horizon there is a gap of blue sky. 
It looks as though the northern and south- 
ern ends of this band of blue are narrow, 
while the nearest, central part is wide. Thus 

the band is made to appear as an arch. 
Sometimes we wonder, “What good is the 
wind anyway?” It blows the shingles off the 
roof, blows our hats off, and pierces our 
clothes with cold. However, in God’s plan 
for the world it serves many useful purposes. 
It carries the clouds from the bodies of 
water to the dry land. It helps to dry the 
laundry, muddy fields, and roads. It helps 
to keep the water of lakes from becoming 
stale and stagnant by churning it up occa- 
sionally. In the scattering of seeds it is use- 
ful indeed. There are many trees and grasses, 
too, that depend altogether upon the wind 
to pollinate their flowers. You may not have 
thought of it, but when the wind makes 
waves in the wheatfield, it is rubbing the 
To page 20 
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is a peculiar wind known by the 
name of chinook. This is an Indian 
word for “snow-eater.” The chinook 
is a strong, warm, west wind that 
blows up over the mountain ranges. 
It has lost its moisture in crossing 
the mountains. Then, as it comes 
down in the interior valleys, it is 
a hot, dry wind that can melt and 
evaporate two feet of snow in a 
day. This explains why the western 
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also partly accounts for the fact 
that the higher mountains are more 

damp than are the valleys. 
As this warm wind travels north- 
east it licks up the moisture in the 
| western States. By the time it comes 
to British Columbia, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan it is well loaded with 
moisture. Then the cooler northern 
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Birthday Dinner on the Wrong Day 


By INEZ 


i. SO glad my birthday is tomorrow! I’m 
so glad my birthday is tomorrow!” 

June sang it as she laid the breakfast 
table. She sang it as she buttered the plate 
of toast at Mother’s place. “I’m so glad ¥ 
She stopped as she looked out of the win- 
dow. 

“Mother! Someone is moving into that 
little house next door!” 

Mother stepped to the window. Sure 
enough! But the moving van was not a van 
at all. It was a little old rattling truck back- 
ing up to the small porch. And there was 
not much furniture on it, either. The small 
car was old and rattling, too. 

June watched as a girl about her own 
size jumped from the car and stood two 
crutches beside it. Then she held the car 
door open while a man slowly turned in his 
seat. He put a crutch under each arm and 
tried to walk to the porch. 

“Here we are at last, Dad,” a big boy 
called. “You and Mom rest while Dorie and 
I unload this furniture.” 

“They can’t do it alone!” exclaimed June. 

Mother did not hear. Already she and 
Father had nearly reached the little house. 
“We are the Robinsons,” said Father. “Now 
don’t you do one thing here until you have 
had a warm breakfast.” 

“The toast is buttered and the cereal is 
cooked. Do come!” urged Mother. 

“We're the Lakes,” the newcomers said. 
“But ” Mr. Lake turned slowly to look 
at Mrs. Lake. 

“Do come!” Mother urged again. “I can 
see you are all tired out and hungry.” 

“I’m empty to my toes,” Jim Lake whis- 
pered to no one. 

In just a few minutes the Lakes were 
seated at the Robinson breakfast table. 
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“We always thank Jesus for all His bless- 
ings before we eat,” Father said. 

“We used to,” said Jim. “But since 

“Never mind, son,’ Mr. Lake told Jim, 
as if he knew what Jim planned to say and 
didn’t want him to say it. 

“You are with friends,” Father said as 
he filled the cereal bowls. “It is a new day. 
Come, eat what God has provided.” 

The Lakes needed no further invitation. 
They ate as if they hadn’t had a good meal 
in a long time—which they hadn't. 

“Now June,” Mother said as the Lakes 
and Father went back to the small house, 
“I want you to wash the dishes and dust 
the living room. Then you may come over. 
I shall go now to help them.” 

“But Mother! I was going to invite Sue 
and Lila and the other girls to my birthday 
party tomorrow. That will take a long time.” 

“The work comes first this morning.” 

“And you said you would bake the cake 
and finish my new dress today!” June was 
almost in tears. 

“Is that cake, that new dress, more im- 
portant than being helpful to those who 
need our help so badly?” asked Mother 
quietly. 

“Oh, no, Mother! I didn’t mean it!” June 
wiped her eyes. “I'll have the dishes washed 
in no time and the dusting done. I can call 
the girls on the phone. I don’t have to see 
them.” 

June almost pushed Mother out the 
kitchen door. 

_She sang as she washed the dishes and 
dusted the living room. Suddenly she stopped. 
She laughed till her pet canary scolded. “I 
know what to do about my birthday! The 
cooky jar is full, and I don’t need a big 
cake,” she said out loud. “I want Dorie at 
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my dinner, so I won't wear my new dress 
even if Mother does finish it. Dorie doesn’t 
have one. She doesn’t have even a nice old 
one. 

The new idea made June forget to shake 
the dustcloth before she hung it up. She 
was laughing as she finished phoning the 
girls. Then she ran across the yard to the 
little house to find Mother in the kitchen 
putting dishes in the big cupboard in the 
corner. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Lake. I just have to 
whisper to Mother.” 

“Nothing could be nicer,’ Mother said 
when June had finished whispering the ex- 
citing message. “I’m glad you want to do 
it that way.” 

June didn’t stay to hear Mrs. Lake explain 
to Mother that Mr. Lake had had polio, 
and would not be able to use his hands until 
they were stronger. The family needed so 
very many things, Mrs. Lake said, but they 
had to wait till Mr. Lake would be well 


Jane looked out the window, and called Mother over 
to see. A battered pickup, with some furniture, had 
come into the driveway of the empty house next door. 
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enough to find work again. 

Mother always comforted 
people. “I know Jesus sent 
you to live here in our village. 
I am sure things will be better 
soon. Just pray again.” 

June and her friends had 
never been busier than they were the rest 
of that morning. And their mothers were 
busy helping them. Just at noon three cars 
stopped in the Lake driveway. June and her 
friends and the mothers came to the Lake 
kitchen door with their arms full of parcels. 
June was so excited she almost dropped her 
mother’s big fat cooky jar. 

“Go on, June! Say it,” whispered Sue. 

“I—tomorrow is my birthday, and I always 
have a party dinner. This time, I, I ” June 
stammered. 








“June means she thought it would be so 
much fun to have her birthday party today. 
We girls always surprise someone at our 
birthday parties,” explained Lila. 
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“So I thought I'd like to surprise Mr. 
and Mrs. Lake and Dorie and Jim, and here 
is my—our—birthday dinner,” June went on. 

The girls and their mothers soon had the 
birthday dinner on the table. Jim brought 
in empty boxes so everyone could sit down. 

“Mother,” Dorie said after her father had 
prayed for the first time in ever so long, 
“I think Jesus wanted us to live here, and 
nobody cares if my dress is old.” 

“And you are to be in our class at church,” 
June said. 

“And Jim can be in my big brother's class,” 
added Sue. 

“God has proved His goodness to us by 
sending this fine birthday dinner. We will 
all be in church,” said Mr. Lake. June decided 
it was the best birthday she had ever had, 
even if it. was on the wrong day. 


Burglars at the School! 


From page 13 


him with terrible impact. What should he 
do? With a sigh of relief he recalled having 
seen a policeman just around the corner. So, 
as quickly as he had come, he went away, 
and in a few seconds was talking breathlessly 
to the officer. With a willing smile that 
good man agreed to come. 

Flashlights turned off, the two men walked 
silently back through the fog until they were 
only a few feet from the school. They paused. 
Then, at a signal from the policeman, both 
turned on their flashlights at the same mo- 
ment, and the policeman bellowed, “What's 
going on here?” 

“Huh?” replied four startled, high-pitched 
voices. It was Mrs. Parker, Betsy, Gloria, 
and Carol! They had been busy giving the 
school door a new coat of paint. 

Mr. Morgan felt butterflies flit about in 
his stomach, and the policeman’s penetrat- 
ing glare didn’t help matters any. 

“Oh, my, this is all an awful mistake,” 
e stuttered to the policeman. “I know these 


Oy" They're doing no harm. You see, I had 


said a few things this morning to my stu- 
dents about beautifying our school, but I 
didn’t realize anyone would do anything 
about it so soon.” 

Mrs. Parker and the three girls grinned. 

“Well, isn’t this something,” mumbled the 
officer as he slipped away. 

“Please believe me, Mrs. Parker, and Betsy, 
and Gloria, and Carol. I’m awfully sorry for 


causing this embarrassment,” apologized 
Mr. Morgan. “I guess I should have looked 
closer before assuming that burglars were 
at work.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Morgan,” four 
voices beamed cheerily. 

But Mr. Morgan wasn’t at ease. 

“Mrs. Parker, do tell me. How come you 
folks y 

“Well, Mr. Morgan,” explained Mrs. 
Parker, laying her paint brush aside, “when 
the girls came home this afternoon, they 
pestered me to help them improve the school, 
and this evening happened to be the only 
spare time I’m going to have for quite a 
while, so we decided to get some paint and 
brushes—and here we are!” 

“But why didn’t you tell me about it 
first?” pressed Mr. Morgan. 

“Oh, we wanted to surprise you.” 

“Well, that surely is a lovely way to sur- 
prise the rest of us,” agreed Mr. Morgan, 
who remembered some other surprises stu- 
dents had given him which had not been 
so pleasant. “I wish more people would do 
things like this. But how can I possibly make 
amends for scaring you with that police- 
man?” 

“I know, Mr. Morgan. I've got an idea,” 
chirped Betsy. 

“What now?” challenged Gloria suspi- 
ciously. 

“I brought an extra brush along, just in 
case,” giggled her sister. “Please, Mr. Morgan, 
you would love to do a little painting, 
wouldn't you?” 





Billy, the Terrible-tempered Goat 


From page 5 

Mother put her arms around her. “You 
could have been killed.” 

The gentleness of her mother’s voice re- 
minded Alice of a Bible text she had re- 
cently learned: “Make no friendship with an 
angry man; and with a furious man thou 


apply to a goat, she decided. Bad temper 
means trouble in man or beast. 

“You have my promise that I shall leave 
Billy alone,” she told her mother. “He may 
look like the finest goat in ten States, but 
that awful temper spoils it all.” Then she 
added to herself, “I think I'll start watching 
my own temper, or I may not like what I 
see when I look into a mirror someday.” 
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Bible Knowledge 
By SHIRLEY L. MC DERMOTT \/ 


Can you identify the following Bible personalities 
from the description given below? 
(1) The wisest man (1 Kings 4:31). 
(2) The strongest man (Judges 16:17). 
(3) The patient man (Job 1:22). 
(4) The musical man (1 Sam. 16:23). 
(5) The traitorous man (John 13:2). 
(6) The sorrowful man (Matt. 26:36-38). 


Who Is the Prophet? 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


Think of the Biblical characters described here, 
take the specified letter from each name, write these 
letters on the blanks, and you will have the name of 
a prophet. 


1. A man who associated with Caleb 
as a spy (Num. 14:6). 
2. A queen who visited Solomon 
(1 Kings 10:1, 4). 
3. Wife of Aquila (Acts 18:2). 
4. A woman who was a judge (Judges 
4:4). 2nd letter ........... 
5. The man who built the first temple 
(1 Kings 6:1). 5th Jetter ........... 
6. Mother-in-law of Ruth and Orpah 
(Ruth 1:4, 8). Sth letter .......... 
7. A man who climbed a tree to see 
Jesus (Luke 19:2-5). 
8. Mother of Ishmael (Gen. 25:12). 


Net Wetter ......... 


3d letter .......... 
2nd letter ........... 


6th letter .......... 
Wt totter .......... 


Hymn Scramble 
\y ELEANOR J. PAULSON 


Unscramble the names of these favorite hymn 
tunes. 


1. YOLH, OYHL, LHYO 

. ROF EHT YEBUAT OF HET HRAET 

. WNO HTE YAD Si VROE 

. EOMC, EY, LFUKTNHA EPEOLP, MEOC 
. TILNES THGIN, YLHO TIGHN 

. YO} OT ETH OLDRW 

. | ELVO OT LETL HTE RYOTS 


GLFNI TUO TEH NARNEB 

- NHEW ONIGNMR DIGLS EHT KSESI @: & 
Who Was He? 

A By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was a priest and a judge in Israel for forty 
years. 

He had two sons who were priests. - 

He failed to discipline his sons. 

It is recorded of him that “his sons made them- 
selves vile, and he restrained them not.” 

For this cause God rejected his family as priests. 

Both his sons were slain in battle and the ark of 
God taken. 

When this news was brought to him as he sat 
by the wayside, he fell over backward, and the rec- 
ord tells us that “his neck brake, and he died: for 


he was an old man, and heavy.” 
ANSWERS 
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What the Wind Is Good For 
From page 15 

heads of grain together and making sure 
that every grain is pollinated and will form 
a full kernel. Mountain sheep and goats 
would have a hard time finding food in 
winter if the wind did not blow the snow 
off the ledges. The roots of trees are length- 
ened and strengthened as the wind sways 
the trees back and forth. Long as this list is, 
it probably does not include some very im- 
portant uses of wind. 

I heard of a Texas rancher who used to 
go out in the morning and slap his ten- 
gallon hat against the wall of his house. If 
it dropped as he let go, he would pick it 
up and go to work; but if the wind was 
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strong enough to hold it up against the wall, 
he considered it too windy to work, and 
would go back into the house. 

Fortunately there are more accurate and 
more scientific ways of measuring the speed 
of wind. The instrument used is called an 
anemometer. It may be either a three-vane 


propeller or three cups mounted on spokes ¢ 9 


ee E—E—————— 


that turn on an upright axle. Both are con- 
nected to a speedometer type of mechanism 
which shows the speed of the wind. y 
At ground level, winds of sixty miles an 
hour are considered strong enough to do_ | 
damage. During a hurricane winds of over | 
one hundred miles an hour are recorded, | « 
but we may be grateful, indeed, that the 
four-hundred-mile-an-hour winds of the jet 
stream do not appear at ground level. 





Not on Purpose 


From page 3 


“Now what’s the trouble?” she asked. 

“Patsy tripped me,” said Monica angrily. 
“On purpose, too.” 

“Really, Miss, 1 didn’t,” said Patsy. “I just 
had my legs stuck out too far, I guess, and 
she fell over them. It was just an accident.” 

Teacher knew the two girls well. 

“Monica,” she said, “if Patsy says she didn’t 
do it on purpose, you should accept it. She 
had no reason for tripping you, and you 
shouldn't accuse her of doing so. Many times 
things that seem to have been done ‘on pur- 
pose’ are just pure accidents.” 

Monica turned away, grumbling to herself 
about “getting even with her someday,” and 
the crowd broke up. Soon everybody had for- 
gotten all about the incident. 

Two or three days later, however, they had 
; reason to remember it. 

* The girls were playing baseball. Patsy was 
batting, and hit the ball along the ground. 
Monica picked it up and threw it in as hard 
as she could. But it was a bad throw, and 
the ball hit Patsy a nasty crack on the head. 


@ fee 


“It’s very kind of you to say so,” she said. 
“And really, Patsy, it was an accident, I as- 
sure you.” 

“I’m sure it was,” said Patsy, trying to 
smile as she rubbed the sore place on her 
head. 

The other girls started to go back to their 
places in the game, feeling that something 
very fine had happened. 

And it had. Patsy had shown a beautiful 
spirit of forgiveness, and Monica had learned 
that oftentimes things that seem to be done 
on purpose are really only accidents after all. 

From that day on the two girls were the 
best of friends and never quarreled again. 











FOR YOUR ROCK COLLECTION. In the 
mines near Johannesburg, South Africa, a blue- 
white diamond was found recently, so large 
that it is valued at $250,000. Wouldn’t it look 
nice in the mineralogy collection of your Path- 
finder Club! , 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK. Everybody 
is going to be thinking about schools this week, 
for November 7 to 13 is American Education 
Week. Maybe you could do something to make 
your school look nicer (see “Burglars at the 
School,” on page 12), or you could have a 
parents’ visiting day. 


PEN PALS. During the last eighteen years 
more than half a million American boys and 
girls began writing to children in other coun- 
tries after receiving mames and _ addresses 
through the International Friendship League 
of Boston. The JUNIOR GUIDE also offers 
names and addresses of pen pals. How about 
choosing a name soon, and sending off a 
letter? It would be fun to get a letter back! 


COVER—Review Pictures. 








“Oh!” shouted Patsy, trying her best not 
to cry. 

The players crowded round to see how 
4 badly she was hurt. 
4 “That’s Monica for you,” said someone. 
jo “The mean thing, trying to get her own 
a back!” 
"’ } “I wasn’t!” shouted Monica. “I didn’t mean 
- to hit her.” 
; i “Yes, you did. You did it on purpose,” 
= retorted another. 

“I didn’t!” she said hotly. “It was an ac- 
all, cident. The ball didn’t go straight.” 
nd Then Patsy showed her greatness. 

\ “It’s all right, Monica,” she said. “I’m sure 
ind it was an accident. I know you didn’t mean 
eed to hurt me. And I’m sure you wouldn’t have 

an done it on purpose.” 

ane Suddenly Monica remembered. It all came 
kes . back to her. All those unkind things she 
con-‘F had said to Patsy just a day or two ago. 
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> Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


VIl—How John Learned Long-suffering 


(NOVEMBER 13) 


Lesson Texts: Luke 9:51-54; Matthew 20:21-23; 
Revelation 1:1, 3, 9. 


Memory Verse: “To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I 
also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne” (Revelation 3:21). 


Guiding Thought 


“In the life of the disciple John true sanctification 
is exemplified. During the years of his close associ- 
ation with Christ, he was often warned and cau- 
tioned by the Saviour; and these reproofs he ac- 
cepted. As the character of the Divine One was 
manifested to him, John saw his own deficiencies, 
and was humbled by the revelation. Day by day, in 
contrast with his own violent spirit, he’beheld the 
tenderness and forbearance of Jesus, and heard His 
lessons of humility and patience. Day by day his 
heart was drawn out to Christ, until he lost sight 
of self in love for his Master. The power and ten- 
derness, the majesty and meekness, the strength 
and patience, that he saw in the daily life of the 
Son of God, filled his soul with admiration. He 
yielded his resentful, ambitious temper to the 
moulding power of Christ, and divine love 
wrought in him a transformation of character.”’— 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 557. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
The Beloved Disciple 


1. How does John distinguish himself from 
the eleven other disciples? (John 20:2; 21:20.) 

NoTE.—"The Saviour loved them all, but 
John’s was the most receptive spirit. He was 
younger than the others, and with more of the 
child’s confiding trust he opened his heart to Jesus. 
Thus he came more into sympathy with Christ, 
and through him the Saviour’s deepest spiritual 
teaching was communicated to His people.’—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 292. 


2. How do we know that John did not 
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always have a humble, loving character? (Mark 
3:17.) 

NoTeE.—"John did not naturally possess the 
loveliness of character that his later experience re- 
vealed. By nature he had serious defects. He was 
not only proud, self-assertive, and ambitious for 
honor, but impetuous, and resentful under injury. 
He and his brother were called ‘sons of thunder.’ 
Evil temper, the desire for revenge, the spirit of 
criticism, were all in the beloved disciple. But be- 
neath all this the divine Teacher discerned the 
ardent, sincere, loving heart. Jesus rebuked his self- 
seeking, disappointed his ambitions, tested his 
faith. But He revealed to him that for which his 
soul longed,—the beauty of holiness, the trans- 
forming power of love.’—The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 540. 

ASSIGNMENT 3 
John Learns That We Must Love Our Enemies 


3. By what request did John and his brother 
James show that they were still “sons of thun- 
der” when the Samaritans refused to receive 
Christ? (Luke 9:51-54.) 

NOTE.—'The disciples knew that it was the 
purpose of Christ to bless the Samaritans by His 
presence; and the coldness, jealousy, and disrespect 
shown to their Master filled them with surprise 
and indignation. James and John especially were 
aroused. That He whom they so highly reverenced 
should be thus treated, seemed to them a wrong 
too great to be passed over without immediate pun- 
ishment.’—The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 540, 
541. 

4. With what words did Jesus show that His 
mission was to help and love all? (Verses 55, 56.) 


5. As John lingered at the cross, by what 
request did Jesus show that He had con- 
fidence in his loving disposition? (John 19:26, 
27. ) 

NoTE.—"John understood Christ’s words, and 
accepted the trust. He at once took Mary to his 
home, and from that hour cared for her tenderly. 

And in receiving her as a sacred trust, John 
was receiving a great blessing. She was a constant 
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reminder of his beloved Master.’—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 752. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
John’s Need of Humility 


6. How did John and his brother reveal the 
ambition and pride in their natures? (Matt. 
20:21.) 


7. What was our Lord’s reply to the request 
these two brothers made through their mother? 
(Verses 22, 23.) 

NoTE.—"In the kingdom of God, position is 
not gained through favoritism. It is not earned, 
nor is it received through an arbitrary bestowal. 
It is the result of character. The crown and the 
throne are the tokens of a condition attained— 
tokens of self-conquest through the grace of our 
— Jesus Christ.’—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 
543. 


8. Later on, when the apostle had learned 
true humility, what message was the Lord able 
to give through him to all who overcome? (Rev. 
3:21.) 

ASSIGNMENT 5 


John Shares in Christ’s Sufferings 
s 


9. To what island was John banished in his 
later years? (Rev. 1:9.) 

NOTE.—‘‘Patmos, a barren, rocky island in the 
Aegean Sea, had been chosen by the Roman gov- 
ernment as a place of banishment for criminals; 
but to the servant of God this gloomy abode be- 
came the gate of heaven. Here, shut away from 
the busy scenes of life, and from the active labors 
of former years, he had the companionship of God 
and Christ and the heavenly angels, and from them 


Patmos was a barren, gloomy island. But it became 
the gate to heaven for John, for he met Jesus there. 
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he received instruction for the church for all 
time.” —The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 570, 571. 


10. What prophecy of Christ’s was fulfilled 
in the tribulation to which John referred? 
(Matt. 20:23, first part.) 


NOoTE.—"“The rulers of the Jews were filled 
with bitter hatred against John for his unwavering 
fidelity to the cause of Christ. They declared that 
their efforts against the Christians would avail 
nothing so long as John’s testimony kept ringing 
in the ears of the people. In order that the mir- 
acles and teachings of Jesus might be forgotten, 
the voice of the bold witness must be silenced... . 

“John was cast into a cauldron of boiling oil; 
but the Lord preserved the life of His faithful serv- 
ant, even as He preserved the three Hebrews in 
the fiery furnace. ... And John was removed 
from the cauldron by the very men who had cast 
him in.’—The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 569, 570. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
John Reveals the Love of Christ for His Church 


11. John escaped the cauldron of boiling oil, 
but he was banished to Patmos by the emperor’s 
decree. However, his work was not finished. 
What work did God give him to do on this 
island? (Rev. 1:1.) 


12. How was the revelation of Jesus Christ 
given to him so that he could record it for the 
Christian church? (Verses 10-12.) 

NOTE.—"The events that would take place in 
the closing scenes of this earth’s history were out- 
lined before him; and there he wrote out the vi- 
sions he received from God. When his voice could 
no longer testify to the One whom he loved and 
served, the messages given him on that barren 
coast were to go forth as a lamp that burneth, de- 
claring the sure purpose of the Lord concerning 
every nation on the earth.’—The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 571. 

ASSIGNMENT 7 


Name the five books written by the apostle 
John: 


Which one is a record of the earthly life of our 
Saviour? 


Which one is an unfolding of Christ’s love and 
care for His church through the ages? 


Which ones are an appeal to walk in Christ's 
love and keep His commandments? 


In which books does the word Jove predomi- 
nate? 


In which book do we find the phrases “and I 
saw” and “and I heard” frequently repeated? 
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| HEROES OF HEALING-I 


ALBERT EDELFELT, ARTIST 


THE MEDIOCRE CHEMISTRY STUDENT 


“Louis will never amount to much,” the chemistry teacher snorted, and he made sure the words 
“mediocre in chemistry” were written on Louis’ diploma when he graduated from college. But Louis Pas- 
teur turned out to be one of the world’s greatest “heroes of healing.” 

He was the first man to prove that it is germs that make people sick. He found out why animals 
were dying of the dread disease anthrax, and worked out a way to prevent it. He invented pasteuriza- 
tion, so people could drink milk without being in danger of getting tuberculosis or other terrible diseases. 
Best of all, perhaps, he found out why people die when they are bitten by a mad dog, so that nowadays 
hardly anyone ever dies of rabies, though it used to be that many did. We today can be thankful that 
Louis Pasteur devoted his talents for doing the work of Jesus, who “went about doing good, and healing” 
all who were sick. 
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